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the evolutionary concept for the universe at large, yet was unable to rise 
above the mechanical and absolutist conception of the world as a mechanism. 
The other limitation in Spencer's thought is the vagueness of his evolu- 
tionary formula. The fault here also lies in his too exclusive emphasis upon 
the physical science categories. The contradiction implied in his doctrine 
of the " instability of the homogeneous" has been the frequent topic of 
criticism. Professor Royce adds the further criticism that, while in his 
general formula consolidation or integration appears as the primary feature 
of evolution, in organic evolution the very reverse of this, a process of ex- 
pansion or differentiation, predominates. "In general, organic evolution 
involves the taking in of energy from the environment, and the consequent 
presence of various anabolic processes which are, in type, the reverse of 
the consolidations which take place when bodies cool, stiffen, and grow 
harder" (p. 103-104). "If this be so, how can evolution be described 
as a single process, of which consolidation is the primary ? " " One fears, 
then, that this is so far the main result : Evolution is the consolidation, 
except in those highly important cases where it is an expansion. Often it 
is both." "Is this result contradictory? Not at all. Many a process 
keeps its unity by precisely such an union of opposing tendencies. But 
the formula is so far simply unenlightening, because it does not tell me 
wherein this unity lies" (p. 109-110). "He should show us how these 
various tendencies are, in the various types of evolutionary process, kept 
in that peculiar balance and unity which, each time, constitutes an evolu- 
tion. This is what Spencer seems not to have done " (p. 114-115). 

H. Heath Bawden. 
Vassar College. 

Psychologie und Erkenntnistheorie in der Religionswissenschaft. Eine 
Untersuchung ttber die Bedeutung der Kantischen Religionslehre fur die 
heutige Religionswissenschaft. Von Ernst Troeltsch. Tubingen, 
Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1905. — pp. 55. 

This brochure is an address delivered before the International Congress 
of Arts and Sciences at St. Louis. It is a clear and systematic discussion 
of the logic and methodology of the science of religion, written with genuine 
philosophical insight. It will certainly contribute to a clearing-up of the 
situation in this field, and it is to be hoped that those devotees of the science 
of religion who expect to make progress solely by the heaping-up of his- 
torical and psychological data will take Professor Troeltsch' s discussion 
seriously to heart. 

Professor Troeltsch begins by distinguishing the contemporary science 
of religion from the two older forms of the philosophy of religion, viz., 
the supernaturalistic, orthodox procedure which regarded all religions 
except Christianity as totally erroneous, and the rationalistic procedure 
which reduced religion to an a priori metaphysics. In contrast with these 
methods, the true science of religion must be based on the psychological 
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analysis of the actual religious consciousness. This analysis, in turn, must 
be the point of departure for an interpretation of primitive religions and of 
the various historical forms of religion. Psychological analysis of the actual 
religious consciousness and historical study will support and supplement 
one another. Professor Troeltsch finds that German psychologists have 
done but little in this direction, because, under Wundt's leadership, they 
have followed, in a one-sided fashion, the ideals of psychophysiology and 
quantitative measurement. Wundt regards religious states of mind, like 
logical and aesthetic, as complex phenomena to be reduced to their simplest 
elements and explained causally. Troeltsch maintains, on the contrary, 
that the psychical phenomena of religion are in their essence qualitatively 
unique and integral, and that the Wundtian method confuses their external 
conditions and modes of growth with their essential nature. He finds that 
only American psychologists, Leuba, Starbuck, Coe, and, above all, 
James, have given an objective empirical treatment of religious phenomena. 

After an interesting appraisement of James's work in this field, Professor 
Troeltsch points out the limits of psychological analysis as applied to 
religion. As soon as we touch the problem o{ validity, our enquiry assumes 
an epistemological character, and epistemology is necessarily rationalistic. 
Indeed, the very empirical search for law and type in religious experience 
presupposes the unity of consciousness. The truth of religion can only be 
determined by a rational procedure, i. e., an investigation of the a priori 
factor in the religious consciousness. The true procedure of reason here 
is the Kantian, i. e. , the discovery of the logical a priori as immanent in 
and controlling experience. On the one hand, we have the living concrete- 
ness and individuality of religious experience in all its multiform shapes, 
and, on the other hand, the rational element which gives unity to these 
experiences. There is required, then, a synthesis of the empirical and 
a priori, of the non-rational and the rational. In this way experience, in 
religion as in other fields, can be made to yield up to thought its own 
immanent rationality and so be purified. The psychologically conditioned 
religion which springs up naturally in man will thus be developed into its 
rational and valid forms. And this work can only be carried out by a 
valuation of the various forms of religion in terms of the philosophy of 
history. 

But, although Kant's procedure is thus, in general, the right one, it must 
be modified in at least four points. (1) Actual religion can never be 
wholly rationalized. There persists in consciousness an irrational remain- 
der. The irrational, in the sense of psychological illusion and error, re- 
mains an element of reality in conflict with the rational. The radically 
unmeaning and the radically stupid are the very conditions of logical prog- 
ress, and error and evil are equally conditions of religious development. 
Here, as everywhere, truth requires a deed and a decision of the rational 
spirit. (2) The identification of morality and religion rests on an inade- 
quate analysis of the facts. Here James's work has marked out the true 
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path for the psychology of religion. (3) Kant's absolute dualism of the 
empirical and the intelligible Ego must be given up. In religion, as in 
art and morals, psychology leaves room for the empirical activity of an 
autonomous consciousness. Kant's doctrine of the phenomenality of time 
must be modified to make room for an interaction between the two Egos. 
These must interpenetrate one another. It must be possible for the latent 
intelligible Ego, by creative deeds, to realize itself in the phenomenal 
world. In other words, the non-rational factor of creative activity must be 
recognized in the rational order of experience. Hence abstract monism is 
the death of real religion. (4) The very possession of religion is an a priori 
element of reason. But Kant over-emphasized the formal principles of 
religion to the neglect of its actual, living, concrete forms. Religion can- 
not be reduced to a mere rational faith in a moral world-order. Justice 
must be done to the mystical element in all vital religion. Mysticism is a 
fusion of pure religion with the conditions of its excitation. In it we find 
the psychological actualization of religion to consist in the interpenetration 
of the necessary and rational with the given and particular. And so the 
non-rational appears again here as the individual and non-repeatable. 
The consideration of religion, then, brings us face to face with the secret of 
all reality, the fundamental problem of knowledge, viz., the symphony of 
the a priori, rational, and tmiversal with the factual, non-rational, non- 
recitrri?ig. Here the philosophy of religion feels the presence of the hidden 
unity of the Cosmic Reason and opens the portal of genuine religion, which 
is the conviction of the influence of the Divine Spirit on the human, the 
sense of the Divine Presence in concrete, finite events and realities. 

Professor Troeltsch says in conclusion that it is not part of his plan to 
consider whether there be other paths of knowledge that lead to God. He 
maintains, however, that the God that might be reached by another avenue 
could hardly be the Deity of religious experience, and, postponing the in- 
quiry as to what the influence of the method he lays down would be on the 
positive historical religions, he asserts that at least they cannot be corrected 
by a rational metaphysics, but must develop higher forms out of their own 
concrete lives. This is doubtless true ; but, on the other hand, it seems to 
me that Professor Troeltsch' s own method and attitude do not differ essen- 
tially from those of a metaphysics which should endeavor to do justice to 
all aspects of experience. In fact, his standpoint is most decidedly a meta- 
physical one. 

J. A. Leighton. 
Hobart College. 

Grundziige der allgemeinen yEsthctik. Von Stephan Witasek. Leip- 
zig, J. A. Barth, 1904. — pp. 410. 

One of the most difficult problems in general aesthetics is the differentia- 
tion of the aesthetic from other mental states. The attempt has usually 
been made to found aesthetic criteria on introspective results. Thus we 



